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ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


The revolution in mail transportation is one of 
today’s great developments in the postal service. 

The Bureau of Transportation virtually overnight 
has organized an extensive new system of air trans- 
portation geared not only for air mail but for the 
airlift of most adaptable first-class mail as well. 

The emphasis on air, of course, has followed a 
decline in the railway mail service. The system which 
has served the nation so well for more than a century 
is no longer adequate to handle the staggering in- 
crease in mail volume. The RPO’s are being retired, 
and, as always with the passing of any era, there was 
a sadness in the leave taking. 

POSTAL LIFE this issue also features a profile 
on Jerome J. Keating, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. Mr. Keating, who has 
spent more than four decades in the postal service, 
directs the largest postal employee organization with 
vigor and imagination. 

Among other things, POSTAL LIFE asked him 
about prospects for federal employee legislation in a 
year in which there will be no pay bill. Vincent 
Graas took the photographs. 

The dedication of postal employees is never more 
clearly demonstrated than in times of crisis. Within 
a month of each other last year, major disasters struck 
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Texas and Alaska, causing terrible loss and damage 
estimated at many millions of dollars. 

In both cases, the postal service was functioning 
again, even before many of the employees were able 
to return to their homes or to assess their personal 
losses. The achievements are themselves the finest 
possible tribute to the caliber of the men and women 
of the postal service. Official recognition in the form 
of cash awards and citations came recently to em- 
ployees of both areas. 

POSTAL LIFE also takes a look at labor-manage- 
ment negotiations which this year were the most 
exhaustive ever. Despite determined efforts by both 
sides and several marathon bargaining sessions, a 
new National Agreement could not be concluded 
before the old one expired. Staff writer Ellis Rottman 
has a report on resolution of the contract situation. 

Just to show that there is a story too in something 
as unglamorous as a mail bag, POSTAL LIFE takes 
stock of the bag inventory and remarks upon the 
change which is overtaking that institution. 

Tim Larkin closes this issue with another episode 
of “Found Loose in the Mails.” 


The automatic data processing specialists of the 
Post Office Department are putting the finishing 
touches on a massive conversion of the file of em- 
ployee addresses. The old employee numbers are being 
eliminated, and the key to the new list is your social 
security number which now appears in the upper 
right hand corner of the label on this magazine. 

The revision has involved the consolidation of 
separate lists for the W-2 form, personnel records, 
savings bonds and POSTAL LIFE into a single 
master list. The various change-of-address forms 
have been eliminated in favor of a single new POD 
Form 1216 which will change your address for all 
official purposes, including the mailing of POSTAL 
LIFE. 

If your copies have been misaddressed, you should 
obtain form 1216 from your personnel office or 


officer. Complete the form and return it to your 
personnel office; do not send it to POSTAL LIFE. 
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Family Magazine 

When we received the first copy of POSTAL LIFE, | couldn’t 
believe that finally the post office was issuing a magazine for 
the postal employees. Thank you. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of a postal clerk’s wife, | think 
it’s great. | feel it gives the wife a chance to read up and 
understand some of the different phases of the postal depart- 
ment. Sometimes my husband does not feel like talking ‘‘post 
office’ after work is done. | think there must be other 
husbands elsewhere in the postal service who sometimes 
feel that way too. 

POSTAL LIFE gives the wife the opportunity to read and 
learn more about what is happening around the post office 
and be able to discuss more intelligently the problems that 
may come up. 

In my opinion, it’s a good family magazine! 

Mrs. C. B. SALAZAR 

San Antonio, TX 78202 


Comment on Casing Speed 

| wish to commend you and your staff on the publication 
of your excellent magazine. | find it informative and 
interesting. 

| want to comment on a letter written by Mr. Paul M. Nolte 
appearing in your January-February issue. Mr. Nolte states, 
“Our rate is 18 and 8... .’"" Now | am certain that the entire 
carrier complement of the Fairmont, MN, post office does 
not agree with Mr. Nolte. Fortunately these 18 and 8 people 
are a minority group. If all carriers maintained this (begin- 
ner’s) pace, the post office would indeed be in sore straits. 

Granted, routes are based on this minimum, but any man 
that cannot exceed such a slow pace after a reasonable time 
on the same route should be investigated. There is not a 
business or industry in the country that does not expect 
some improvement in proficiency from its employees as they 
gain experience and familiarity with their job. 

BILL AKERS 
Fullerton, CA 92633 


| refer to the ‘‘Door-to-Door in Brooklyn” article. Have you 
stopped to ascertain the ridiculous figures this article con- 
tained? I'll bet you haven’t! This carrier would be casing 
more than 185 letters per minute. That is equal to three 
letters per second. . . . without allowing the carrier ANY 
time for strapping this huge stack of letters. It is humanly 
impossible. 
MALCOLM L. CARR 
Retired Clerk 
St. Petersburg, FL 33713 


I’m in complete agreement with the very interesting article 
about the casing speed of Mr. Barney Corso. It is not at all 
impossible for a skilled man who wants to try his best. 

T. O. EKONEN 

Norman, OK 73069 

We should have the POSTAL LIFE every month. 

| have a gripe about these “‘slowpokes”’ who only throw 
18-8. You should see the employees of the post office at 
Newburgh, NY 12550; they case and carry at a rate of 30-15 
and more in two and a half hours, an average 4,000 pieces of 
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Our Readers Sling Mail 


Write: Publications Editor, Room 2508, Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 






mail. Our supervisor knows it well. 
LEWIS J. MELE 
Letter Carrier 
Newburgh, NY 12550 


Bring on Machines! 

POSTAL LIFE is good communication. It is good education, 
and good ideas are promoted and improved this way. 

As for the last 30 years I’ve worked for the post office, 
there has always been plenty of work, and it has always 
increased steadily, and with the population increasing, and 
the housing increasing, it’s a one-way street. There will 
always be more than enough work for those who want to 
work. Bring on your machinery. 

JOHN C. STILES 
Mounted Carrier 
Stoughton, MA 02702 


Union—Pro 

| felt the need to answer Mr. Jensen’s letter headed 
“‘Pro-Union.” 

He states that there are many of us who work for the post 
office because we don’t have to join a union. This is his 
privilege of course, but let me answer this with a question. 
Did Mr. Jensen refuse the recent pay raise that these so-called 
‘powerful lobbyists’’ with their “vicious propaganda’’ worked 
so hard for? Did he turn down any of the other benefits we 
have received over the past years through negotiations due 
to fine efforts on the part of our national officers? | will 
wager he did not. 

Congratulations on another fine issue and let me close by 
saying this is one union man who appreciates POSTAL LIFE. 

F, J. CAUSER, Jr. 

Struthers, OH 44471 


Perhaps your Lansing reader-writer doesn’t realize that the 
overwhelming majority of his fellow employees help finance 
those ‘‘most powerful lobbyists’ because they are the only 
method of bargaining allowed by law. 

They spent more money than any of the many lobbyists 
getting the pay comparability promised but not given by his 
employer in 1962. 

If that is ‘‘vicious propaganda’”’ we need more of it. 

DANIEL E. EAST 

Peoria, IL 61614 


Untapped Potential 

The magazine is good but its potential far outstrips its 
present uses. It should be an excellent future dispenser of 
higher toned, more technical articles and information. What 
with all the department plans, PSDS, computers, automa- 
tion—give us some details. We all know of the window clerk 
and his daily routine (don’t we?). 

Yours for more information. 

LEON A. LANN 
Miami, FL 33165 


Window Clerk’s View 

| would like to take this opportunity to express my apprecia- 
tion on the wonderful job you are doing on the POSTAL LIFE 
magazine. 

Being a window clerk | thoroughly enjoyed the article on 
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Nate Trustman, the window clerk in Detroit, Michigan. This 
article expressed the thoughts and feelings of window clerks 
all over the country. 


KENNETH R. MILLS 
Rockville, MD 20850 


Likes Larkin 
| would like to say that | enjoyed the article ‘‘Found loose 
in the Mails” by Tim Larkin which was in the January— 
February issue. This has been one of many articles | have 
enjoyed in POSTAL LIFE. 
RICHARD JOHNS 
Decatur, AL 35601 


On O'Dwyer 
Your article on Fred O’Dwyer, President, NAPS, was a good 
one. It would take a much longer article to pay true deserved 
tribute to such a fine person and organization. They get the 
job completed every time. 
HUGH MOORE 
Assistant Postmaster 
Frankfort, KY 40601 


It certainly made me feel good when | read that article 
about Fred O’Dwyer that you were not afraid to state his 
position although it seems opposed to present postal policy. 
This raised my estimate of the value of POSTAL LIFE by 
100 percent. 

REUBEN W. JOHNSON 

Minneapolis, MN 55401 


Doesn't Care a Flea 
| wonder who thought POSTAL LIFE was what postmasters 
wanted. | for another one do not care a flea about it. | have 
more such reading to do now than | can possibly enjoy. 
E. BINGHAM 
Leach, OK 74351 


Lend Supervisors? 

As an ex-postmaster who gave up his office in Pennsylvania 
for his health and came to Arizona only to find work as a 
postal clerk, it is a great pleasure for me to receive POSTAL 
LIFE and read it from cover to cover. 

Education to the post office operation is one essential thing 
that is lacking in many large as well as small offices. POSTAL 
LIFE (if read) will in many ways educate the old as well as new 
employees to many facts they fail to consider. 

Also there could be great gains in overall management if 
some few dedicated top level supervisors could be loaned, 
borrowed, or temporarily transferred to other offices and 
regions to ‘‘see how the other half operates.” 

M. A. TROUT 

Phoenix, AZ 85015 


Tam Talk 

| used McCall’s pattern number 8254 to make my post 
office hat. Since | did not have enough money to buy the 
beret with my first check allowance, | took the liberty to have 
a “jockey-type” cap made of the same blue material used 
for the regulation slacks or skirts. 

| just love my hat because it offers protection even on the 
windiest of days—it protects my hairdo or hides it according 
to the condition of the hair at the time. | sprayed my hat 
with Scotchguard and | can even use it as a rain hat. 

This year | am supposed to buy the beret and | just dread it 
because | know | won’t be happy with it. | wish the Post 
Office Department would change their minds about the hat 


and let us girls wear something more practical and appealing 
than that silly beret. 
RAISA LUDOWESE 
Burlingame, CA 94010 


| read in your last month POSTAL LIFE that a female carrier 
said she has a dislike for the beret. | am a female carrier also 
and | think there’s nothing finer or nothing that has a more 
feminine look. 

I've received quite a number of comments on my beret 
from both male and female. I've even heard some male car- 
riers say they wished they could wear them. So | would say 
three cheers to the beret because it’s the only hat that | can 
remember since | was about five that never goes out of style. 

EVELYN L. RIDDICK 

Portsmouth, VA 23703 


| would like to know who has the job of deciding what it 
is we are to wear? | was very happy with the first jacket and 
white shirt; it looked good on everyone. Some people just 
can’t wear blue, you know. 

The jacket was slightly fitted, not a sack like the present 
one. The thing | miss most was that nice narrow long breast 
pocket that held a pen so well. Every time | stoop or bend 
just a little my pen is out on the floor, and | stoop some more 
to pick it up. Many pens are “lost” in sacks because it 
happens to others along the line and their pens wind up in 
our office. 

| would like to know if we can vote on what we wear. | 
would like a voice. 

DOROTHY HOOVER 

Hopatcong, NJ 07843 


The Uniform Allowance Advisory Board, which ad- 
vises the Assistant Postmaster General for Personnel, 
is charged with the review and recommendation of 
attire for uniformed employees. Board members include 
representatives from the Post Office Department and the 
appropriate employee organizations. You may cer- 
tainly express your views by writing to the Board in care 
of the Bureau of Personnel, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 20260. An article on the postal uni- 
form was contained in the September—October, 1967, 
issue of POSTAL LIFE. 


Bermuda Shorts 
| would like to see Bermuda shorts put on the list of regu- 
lation uniform wear for letter carriers. It would be interesting 
to hear the views of others on this, especially the extremely 
warm climate areas in the summer time. 
LARRY R. CRAMER 
Columbia City, IN 46725 


Story Suggestions 

| only ask that you do more stories and/or articles on the 
little known aspects of postal life such as the one about 
auctions in your No. 4 issue. | had never heard of these or 
ever been to one but it sounds great. How about stories on 
the work of a mail handler, or the ‘‘speedie’”’ man, or a story 
on the trials and tribulations of a career sub (such would be 
avidly read by all of us career subs, | assure you). But show 
the ‘‘hard”’ or ‘‘bad’’ things as well as the good. 

| love my work at the post office and wouldn't trade it for 
any other job but there are times when | want to tear my hair 
out! Thanks for POSTAL LIFE, which lets me see the “‘inside”’ 
of the mail service and helps me to understand my job that 


much more. 
BOB SNOW 
San Bernardino, CA 92402 











Legislation is a lively art to 
Jerome Keating. 

The president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers ap- 
proaches Congress each year with 
a carefully prepared script, an 
imaginative array of props and, if 
necessary, a large supporting cast. 

“The chair observes a large 
group of citizens in the hearing 
room,” Congressman Morris K. 
Udall, chairman of the pay sub- 
committee, annour.ced at the start 
of one performance. “They are ob- 
viously taxpayers of some kind. 
Mr. Keating, I don’t suppose you 
have anything to do with the 
presence of these ladies and gentle- 
men this morning?” 

“No,” the NALC president dis- 
claimed, smiling broadly. “They 
are just interested in justice ; that’s 
all, Mr. Chairman.” 

“They just happened to be 


passing through and found their 
way into this chamber,” Mr. Udall 
responded knowingly. 

The playlet was greeted with ap- 
preciative laughter by the audi- 
ence of letter carriers and wives 
who were in Washington for the 
organization’s pay rally. 

Thus unfolded the first act of 
the drama that was to consume the 
energy and attention of both Post 
Office and Civil 
mittees for eight months. 

“There is no easy legislation,” 


Service Com- 


Jerome Keating was saying, shak- 
ing his head vigorously. “I’ve 
never seen any.” 

Last year’s campaign for level 
five was especially lavish, but 
NALC is noted for smooth, well 
rehearsed performances, a reputa- 
tion to which Mr. Keating has 
contributed significantly. In 1965, 
for example, when the organiza- 
tion sought an increase in uniform 
allowance as well as a salary boost, 
Mr. Keating and Vice President 
James H. Rademacher adopted to 
good effect a twin newscaster tech- 
nique before the 
committees. 

If Jerome Keating has an appre- 
ciation for the dramatic, he has an 
even greater enthusiasm for musi- 
cal comedies, Theater has always 


congressional 


been one of his major interests, 
and it continues to be a favorite 
diversion. 

He attends stage performances 
in Washington frequently, and, if 
he can find time, he may catch a 
show during a business trip as he 
did during a cross-country hop 
when he and his wife stopped in 
Las Vegas and saw “Fiddler on 
the Roof.” 

Although his interest now is as 
a spectator, Mr. Keating used to 
dabble in the trade. During his 
service in Minneapolis and Nash- 
ville, he directed amateur min- 
strels and other productions staged 
by postal employees. Mr. Keating 
is fond of music of all kinds, and 
he likes to dance. 

He retains an acute sense of tim- 
ing that serves not only his danc- 
ing but his performance as a union 
leader ; it isan instinct to which he 
trusts heavily in his handling of 
any NALC presentation, be it so- 
cial, ceremonial or congressional. 

“He should have been a direc- 
tor,” his wife says impulsively. 
“Or a teacher. That’s what he 


started out to be.” 

Qualities of both are combined 
in Jerome Keating and his work 
today. The job of representing the 
nation’s letter carriers requires an 
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array of talents and an unwaver- 
ing commitment. Years ago, when 
it came time to choose, Mr. Keat- 
ing declined the invitation of any 
other career and rededicated him- 
self to the postal service. 

The former Marion Catherine 
Halloran herself has had limited 
but interesting postal experience. 
A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, she worked as a phar- 
macist in a Minneapolis drug store 
and was a part-time clerk in the 
store’s postal substation. 

The daily collection run was 
handled by a tall, friendly letter 
carrier who didn’t seem to mind 
lingering a bit to chat with her. 
One day she was surprised to dis- 
cover the postman’s name in a bul- 
letin published by the Newman 
Club of the University of Minne- 
sota. Letter Carrier Keating, she 
found, was studying part-time. 

“We started to talk about people 
we knew in common, things at the 
university we knew about—and 
that was it,” Mrs. Keating sums 
up. 

Word spread. An inordinate 
number of off-duty letter carriers 
began to drop in to the drug store 
to buy cigarettes and to make other 
small purchases. 

“They were coming to look me 
over,” Mrs. Keating says, laugh- 
ing lightly. “At that time, Jerome 
was president of the Minneapolis 
branch, and I guess they had to 
see what his girl was like.” 

The membership would tease the 
president, declaring that the mat- 
ter would have to be submitted to 
a branch vote. The romance never 
became quite that democratic, but 
at least the two important votes 
needed to make a marriage were 
cast. 

There are two sons, Jerome, Jr., 
and Michael Matthew, both grown 
now, and Mike and his wife were 
expecting the first grandchild in 
early March. Mike is a staff mem- 
ber for the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

As she did on the swing to the 
West Coast, Mrs. Keating occa- 


sionally goes with her husband on 
business trips. For them, it is the 
closest thing to a vacation, some- 
thing they have not had for four 
years, most of Mr. Keating’s ten- 
ure as NALC president. 

Mrs. Keating accompanies him 
to some NALC dinners and social 
events, and sometimes she is at 
the head table with her husband— 
“although I really would rather 
not be,” she says, indicating her 
preference for a supporting role. 

She enjoys such gatherings, but 
some draw as many as 500 persons, 
and, as she points out, these occa- 
sions “are really not very inti- 
mate.” 

She likes a quiet evening out, 
alone or with another couple. “It’s 
fun to go out with your husband,” 
she says. “It’s just like you’re dat- 
ing again.” 

The Keatings have been married 
for 35 years. 

Lawmaking is Jerome Keating’s 
favorite topic, whether he is testi- 
fying or chatting casually. 

“We maintain a philosophy of 
realism that is almost pessimism,” 
he was saying of the NALC ap- 
proach to the legislative encounter. 
“If you go around telling fairy 
tales, no one will believe you.” 

Mr. Keating has been involved 
with almost every major piece of 
employee legislation in the last 22 
years. Before his election as presi- 
dent in 1962, he served as vice pres- 
ident for 10 years, and he was sec- 
retary from 1946 to 1952. 

He came to Washington in De- 
cember, 1945, to accept an interim 
appointment as assistant secretary. 
He had earned the summons by his 
performance in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, as chief collector of the U.S. 
Letter Carriers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. 

NAL, whose life insurance pro- 
gram dates to 1891, was incorpo- 
rated under Tennessee law in 1892. 
The plan today is under direction 
of George A. Bang. 

Jerome Keating also has had an 
important role in the NALC 
health insurance programs, one of 


the oldest in government. He 
helped establish that enterprise in 
1950 and was in charge of it for 
several.years. Today the plan, un- 
der direction of James P. Deely, 
pays benefits of $2 million a month. 

Additionally, the key men in the 
NALC organization are Secretary- 
Treasurer J. Stanly Lewis and 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles N. Coyle. Gerald Cullinan 
is administrative assistant. 

Chairman of the Executive 
Board is Philip Lepper, of New 
York, head of the largest NALC 
branch. 

The eight-story home of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
riers is located a short but steep 
walk from the Capitol. The pres- 
ident’s office is on the top floor. It 
is a corner chamber with an irreg- 
ular shape, dark paneling and the 
advantage of a view in two direc- 
tions. On one wall is a rendering 
of the stamp designed by Norman 
Rockwell which five years ago 
commemorated the centennial of 
city delivery service. 

Mr. Keating sits beneath a 
painting of a kindly, white-haired 
gentleman in a familiar uniform; 
it could be a portrait of anyone’s 
mailman. 

“It’s very natural, isn’t it?” Mr. 
Keating says appreciatively. 

The president tries to keep an 
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“There is no easy legislation.” 


orderly desk, but the piles of 
folders and papers have a way of 
growing swiftly, and at times he 
seems in danger of being overrun 

continued 
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“we maintain a philosophy of 


by incoming correspondence. 

The volume is indicative of a 
workload which keeps Jerome 
Keating on the job for 10 and 12 
hours a day. He goes longer if he 
has to, doesn’t flinch at working 
weekends, and the rotating day 
off does not apply to him. 

The principle of hard work re- 
mains strongly ingrained. Mr. 
Keating had his first job at the 
age of 12. “Thank goodness I’ve 
always had good health,” he said. 
In those days, he remembers, em- 
ployers were not concerned with 
work permits and minimum age 
requirements. “If you were husky, 
they hired you,” Mr. Keating said. 

Similarly, his wife attests that 
he always has had “great physical 
strength.” In their first years to- 
gether, she recalls, Mr. Keating 
held down a full-time job as a 
letter carrier, studied at the uni‘ 
versity and participated in NALC 
branch activities. 

Mr. Keating did graduate work, 
though not in law, and he is 
amused by that legend of obscure 
origin which has him earning a 
law degree from the University of 
Minnesota. For a long time, he 
tried to discourage the story, but 
it popped up in so many different 
places, he said, that he finally gave 
up. 

His studies actually were in his- 
tory and psychology. 

Mr. Keating entered the postal 
service as a career letter carrier in 
Minneapolis in 1924, Previously, 
he had worked sporadically as a 
postal clerk and as a special deliv- 
ery messenger in the days when 
that service cost 10 cents and the 
messenger kept eight. “We trav- 
eled on the streetcar,” he said. “We 
traveled at a reduced rate by wear- 
ing a uniform.” 

He attended his first NALC na- 
tional convention at El Paso in 
1927, and in 1932-33 he served as 
president of Branch 9 which has 


since been renamed in his honor. 
Mr. Keating has been a national 
officer since 1935 when he was 
elected chairman of the National 
Constitution and Laws Commit- 
tee. Six years later he won election 
to the National Executive Board 
and then went to Nashville in 
1942. 

Born in Denver on Sept. 29, 
1903, Mr. Keating grew up in 
Minneapolis, graduating from 
high school in 1920. He attended 
the University of Minnesota part- 
time during his first years with the 
postal service, obtaining his degree 
in 1930. One year he took a speech 
course taught by a young instruc- 
tor named Wayne Morse who later 
moved to Oregon and has for 23 





The Keating grin. 


years represented that state in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Former teacher and _ student 
meet occasionally through the me- 
dium of the University of Minne- 
sota Alumni Club of which Mr. 
Keating is past president. That 
interest is one of many which sup- 
plement his duties as NALC chief 
executive. 

Mr. Keating is also a former 
president of the Washington Host 
Lions’ Club. He serves as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Committee 
for Employment of the Handi- 
sapped, and he is a director of the 


District of Columbia National 
Bank. 

A devout man, Mr. Keating at- 
tends church regularly. He has 
been president of the Holy Name 
Society of St. Rita’s Church in 
Alexandria, Virginia, and he 
serves as St. Rita’s representative 
to the council of the Northern 
Virginia Catholic Charities. 

The Keatings have resided in 
the same garden apartment in 
Alexandria since 1946. One activ- 
ity for which Mr. Keating has not 
found time is the maintenance and 
yardwork that is the homeowner’s 
lot. 

He and his wife prefer the 
warm, well ordered apartment 
which has been their home since 
Mr. Keating first came to Wash- 
ington as a NALC junior officer. 

The Keating library includes 
Shakespeare and Sherlock Holmes, 
Churchillian history and enough 
Bruce Catton to gratify any Civil 
War buff. Mr. Keating devours 
good mysteries. He is selective, in- 
clining toward Mary Roberts 
Rhinehart, John Creasy and other 
well constructed works, often of 
English authorship; he rejects 
outright the mass produced Amer- 
ican versions. 

A former softball player with 
the Minneapolis branch, Mr. Keat- 
ing is an avid sports fan. He pre- 
fers his professional football live, 
and hardy Minnesotan that he is, 
he attends Redskin games regular- 
ly, even in coldest weather, suffer- 
ing more perhaps from conflicting 
emotions when the ’Skins play the 
Minnesota Vikings. 

Photography, including color 
slides and home movies, is a hobby 
that blends well with his official 
travel. He often takes a camera, 
and he has pictures from all over 
the United States. 

Mr. Keating maintains a weary- 
ing travel schedule, even during 
the off-season for state conven- 














realism that is almost pessimism” 


tions. His recent stop in Las Vegas 
was part of a one-week, 5,000-mile 
jaunt which also called for official 
appearances in Seattle, Los An- 
geles and Royal Oak, Michigan. 

“Flying is just as routine as rid- 
ing the elevator,” Mr. Keating 
says. He has been flying for more 
than 30 years, and he is a United 
Air Lines Million Miler. 

As if that were not distinction 
enough, Mr. Keating by the co- 
incidence of a serial number is 
identified with another uncommon 
traveler. The NALC president 
never fails to draw the predictable 
comment from amused tradespeo- 
ple when he presents credit card 
007. 

The NALC executive, of course, 
has done considerable writing of 
his own. He was for 16 years editor 
of The Postal Record, and he is 
still chief editorial writer and 
policy director. 

Rarely was the Keating influ- 
ence reflected more colorfully than 
in a February, 1965, treatise on 
good postal service which avowed 
majestically: “Nothing on earth, 
short of eternal salvation, is more 
important.” 

This kind of spirit charac- 
terizes the philosophy of postal 
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service which Mr. Keating ex- 
pounds; with a missionary’s zeal 
he exhorts the canon of service 
first. 

Mr. Keating demands that letter 
carriers provide the best possible 
service to the public; in turn, he 
insists that funding be adequate to 
support that level of service. Talk 
of deficit is not a valid considera- 
tion to him. 

“We don’t believe that the post 
office should make a profit,” he ex- 
plains. “We feel they should be 
able to do what they have to do 
and not worry about it.” 

Implicit in that statement is the 
NALC attitude toward salary 
scales. This year, of course, with 
a raise already decreed, there will 
be no new salary bill. What, then, 

is ahead ? 

“Retirement legislation,” Mr. 
Keating predicts. “A more attrac- 
tive formula, perhaps; some atten- 
tion to survivor benefits—and I 
think there should be—and then 
the Civil Service Commission has 
its funding bill.” 

One important new question will 
likely come before Congress, Mr. 
Keating said. 

“The commission on the postal 
corporation will be making its rec- 








“Post office should not make a profit.” 


ommendation in April, and I think 
they might recommend a corpora- 
tion,” he said. “Of course, Con- 
gress will want to take a look at 
that. There’s much to be said on 
all sides. This could consume some 
time.” 

Another issue is that of union 
recognition by law. The Cabinet- 
level committee on Executive Or- 
der 10988 will be concluding its 
work soon, Mr. Keating said, and 
Congress may wish to examine the 
results and consider the alternative 
of legislation. 

Beyond the congressional ses- 
sion, there will be the NALC na- 
tional convention in Boston. It 
will be the twenty-first consecutive 
convention for Mr. Keating. He 
will have served his fellow letter 
carriers virtually all his adult 
life—44 years altogether, includ- 
ing three terms as president. 

He is eligible for a fourth term; 
he would be within the age limit 
for candidacy by several weeks, 
and the question entirely is 
whether he will choose to run. 

“T am going to think about it,” 
he said. 

Jerome Keating has a grin so 
massive that it almost closes his 
eyes. © 











Transportation in Transition 


Mail transportation is undergo- 
ing its most important change 
since it took to the railways more 
than 130 years ago. 

Postal officials are gearing for a 
vast new air transportation opera- 
tion which in 1968 is expected to 
move an estimated 17 billion pieces 
of first-class mail as well as 2.2 
billion pieces of airmail. 

In one year the Bureau of 
Transportation has organized an 
expanded air network which is so 
functional and comprehensive 
that mail transportation to any 
major population center is now a 
matter of a few hours’ flight time. 

The new air network takes ad- 
vantage of some 12,000 scheduled 
flights daily as well as supplemen- 
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tary service by small craft. Alto- 
gether, the Post Office Department 
now has air access to more than 
500 cities and towns throughout 
the United States. 

The system is already opera- 
tional, but it will undergo another 
year’s experience and evaluation, 
and if the results are as successful 
as they promise, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O’Brien will ask 
Congress in 1969 to consolidate 
first-class and airmail into a single 
category. The new class of mail 
would move by the swiftest possi- 
ble means. 

A part of the system is the cate- 
gory of light planes designated as 
air taxis. These carriers make con- 
nections with major air terminals, 


and they operate on special sched- 
ules planned by the Post Office De- 
partment, particularly among the 
smaller and medium airports. 

Scheduled mail transportation 
by air taxi did not exist before 
1965. In that year, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board granted this group 
general authority to carry mail 
and eased the restrictions on sched- 
uled flights. It was an invitation 
to a new industry, and now air 
taxis operate on more than 85 
routes, hauling mail on short hops 
among 240 cities and towns. 

Mail now seems likely to stimu- 
late the air taxi industry as it did 
commercial aviation 50 years ago. 
Of course, mail has been an eco- 
nomic staple to the railroads for 











more than a century. 

The new emphasis on air has 
meant that first-class mail is being 
shifted from the railroads. Al- 
though trains will continue to haul 
bulk mail and some priority mat- 
ter going relatively short dis- 
tances, the diversion means a fur- 
ther decline in the railway post 
office. 

Inevitably, the railway postal 
cars are coming off. From the total 
of 10,000 passenger trains avail- 
able for mail transportation dur- 
ing the 1930’s, the number had 
dropped to 2,600 by 1956. Five 
years later there were just 1,400 
mail carrying trains, and the fig- 
ure dropped below 1,000 in July, 
1965, and was down to 741 last 
December 1. 

On January 1, 1967, 602 trains 
were hauling RPO’s, and by Jan- 
uary, 1968, the total had fallen 
to 135. There remain only 46 
routes on which the railway post 
office is still used; a year before 
there were 145. 

Similarly, the number of mobile 
personnel has dwindled from 16,- 
000 in the late 1950’s to 3,600 as 
of last December 15. The drop has 
been rapid since last July when 
the mobile population first slipped 
below 10,000. 

During the last half of the year, 
6,400 accepted transfer, usually to 
a post office although some found 
their way to other trains, and some 
retired rather than accept post of- 
fice jobs. Of course, all such em- 
ployees are guaranteed a job offer 
within the postal service; clerks 
retain seniority, and if they accept 
transfer to a post office, they are 
entitled to the higher RPO pay for 
two years if they have had at least 
two years at the RPO level. There- 
after, the transferred clerk would 
be paid at the rate for level five. 

Reassigned clerks may bid for 
preferred assignments in their new 
post offices when such assignments 
are posted. 

The more extensive scheme 
knowledge required of the RPO 


clerk stands him in good stead ; he 
is prepared to take over a job in 
any number of post offices whose 
schemes are familiar to him. He is 
in demand by a number of post- 
masters who prize his skills. Post- 
master Heary W. McGee, of Chi- 
cago, for example, makes no secret 
of his desire to recruit as many 
former RPO men as possible. 
“They are good people, and I want 
all I can get,” Mr. McGee said. He 
has taken aboard hundreds. 

Generally, the reassigned RPO 
people are placed in the post office 
they choose. In the large cities, of 
course, there is virtually no prob- 
lem. However, there is some diffi- 
culty for the men from the smaller 
towns who want to stay near home. 
Jobs may be limited, and in some 
instances vacancies have been 
taken by the junior RPO clerks 
who went off the trains earlier. 

The men come off in the reverse 
order of their seniority, and then 
the senior among the surplus 
workers have first choice at the 
transfer assignments. 

With few exceptions, the re- 
maining mobile personnel are the 
most senior men. Many are eligible 
for retirement under the conven- 
tional formula of 30 years service, 
55 years of age; most of the 
others would become eligible for 
retirement at a reduced annuity 
if there are further discontinu- 
ances and if job offers are in a 
lower pay level or require relo- 
cation. 

Under these circumstances, em- 
ployees would be eligible for an 
immediate annuity under terms of 
discontinued service retirement ; to 
qualify, excess mobile workers 
must be 50 years of age and have 
20 years’ service or they may retire 
at any age with 25 years’ service. 

If an employee refuses to retire 
or to accept transfer, the Post Of- 
fice Department may require him 
to transfer; this would permit the 
employee to seek redress under the 
Department’s adverse action pro- 
cedure if he is being transferred 
continued 
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Frank J. Petraitis, Vladimir Shurko. 


Clerk Henry Dengler sorts mail. 


. 


most first-class mail going farther 't 


toa lower salary level. 

The railway mail service has 
hauled a lot of mail in the preced- 
ing century and more. No one ever 
has stopped to count how much, 
but Paul A. Nagle, the last presi- 
dent of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association and now director 
of the Department’s Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Office, re- 
“alls days in the late 1950’s when 
the mail almost forced the clerks 
out of the car. 

“You almost had to stand on it 
to work it,” he said. “When the 
train left New York, there wasn’t 
a bit of room inside the car; every 
inch of space was taken.” 

Although cars were jammed to 
‘apacity, mail volume nationally 
continued to grow. From 45 bil- 
lion pieces in 1950, the total 
climbed to 55 billion in 1955 and 
63.7 billion in 1960. 

In 1965, mail volume reached 
71.9 billion, and postal experts now 
predict 82 billion pieces for 1968. 

Such staggering growth, togeth- 
er with the decline in mail carry- 
ing train service, made it apparent 
that the RPO would no longer be 
able to cope with the load. As the 
times changed, the premium on 
speedy delivery increased even 
more, and postal transportation 
specialists had to find a better way 
to move the mails. 

Airlift was the obvious answer. 
The air mail system was designed 
to handle that relatively limited 
portion of mail which bore the ad- 
ditional postage. The problem 
then, in the middle 1960’s, was to 
extend that capacity to the largest 
category of mail—first-class. 

The Bureau of Transportation 
strengthened the air network by 
making more extensive use of 
scheduled flights, particularly 
those maintained by the big air 
carriers, and by engaging a num- 
ber of the smaller air taxis which 
would make connecting flights to 
large terminals and short hauls to 
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the secondary airports. 

The resultant diversion to air 
during the past year has been ac- 
companied by the steep decline in 
railway post offices. Although bulk 
mail and some priority matter will 
continue to move by rail, the art of 
en route distribution is waning. 

The mobile clerk puts up his 
scheme in a lurching, swaying car ; 
he works always against a deadline 
as near as the next town, and his 
schemes change every time the 
train passes an intersection. Small 
wonder that the corps considers it- 
self elite. 

Work rules of the stationary in- 
stallation never have had a place 
within the mobile unit. The pace 
of the work in the car ranges from 
frantic, when a mail drop is ap- 
proaching, to relaxed when the 
mail is ready for the next stop or 
two and the clerks can take a 
breather. 

The car is a second home. Many 
are equipped with a hot plate and 
the men prepare coffee and snacks. 
The coffee, of course, is legendary 
for its strength. Each person car- 
ries a suitcase which is stowed un- 
der the letter cases or in any con- 
venient corner. 

On train 194, headed north from 
Washington, the men are a color- 
ful lot, wearing a variety of work- 
ing attire. The rule is old clothes 
of any description. Some are in 
coveralls, others in bib overalls, 
and still others in sweatshirts or 
commercially available work uni- 
forms which come in green, gray 
or tan. A number of men are wear- 
ing engineers’ hats; there are some 
baseball caps and one clerk has a 
sporty golf cap. 

Many of them are armed, the 
standard .38 revolver strapped to 
one hip. The heavy leather holster 
is stamped with the insignia of the 
Post Office Department. There 
was a time when the weapons had 
their purpose, but today few 
enough RPO men can recall rob- 


bery attempts. 

General foreman Thomas E. 
Brown, who has been in the serv- 
ice for more than 40 years, is in 
charge of the two-car contingent. 

Foreman Vladimir Shurko, a 
veteran of 37 years, heads up the 
work crew in the lead car. He 
stands at the pouch rack, working 
mail with the rest of the men, giv- 
ing instructions in quiet tones. 

They are a good natured crew, 
laughing and wisecracking to each 
other. They are working at top 
speed, even though there is rela- 
tively little mail, and they are 
swiftly finished. 

The clerks look up expectantly 
as Charles Kernan enters the car. 
Mr. Kernan, a mobile operations 
analyst for the Washington city 
post office, is a 31-year veteran of 
the postal service, and he was from 
1958 until 1962 president of the 
Baltimore local of the National 
Postal Transport Association. His 
son Charles is now doing well in 
the Post Office Department’s new 
management intern program, a 
four-year work-study course de- 
signed to train him as a postal 
manager. 

Discontinuance, of course, has 
become the major topic of conver- 
sation on the remaining lines. 
Clerks on 194 were asking Mr. 
Kernan about the possibilities for 
their train, but he was able to say 
only that there had been no de- 
termination. 

Mr. Kernan has watched the de- 
cline in workload for the RPO’s. 
“You know, mail just disappears,” 
he said, “On 141, for example, 
they just don’t get mail from Long 
Island any more. One night there 
just wasn’t any more, They’re fly- 
ing it now.” 

Train 141, which runs south 
into Washington, is the compan- 
ion piece to 194. Mail on that run 
has dwindled even more rapidly. 
John Connor, who has been in the 
service for 37 years, is foreman. 












than 200 miles is now being airlifted 





As the train approaches Wash- 
ington, it is only a matter of a few 
minutes work to collect the mail, 
close the pouches and knock down 
the rack. 

The men change clothes swiftly, 
and after the train has stopped 
and the mail put off, they will dis- 
perse into the city to wait out a 
22-hour layover. 

“You can see Washington just 
so many times,” Anthony Toma- 
sunas, registry clerk on 141, says. 
The layover is part of the wander- 
ing life of the RPO clerk. 

Perhaps few operations on the 
RPO have been the center of as 
much interest as the so-called local 
exchange without stopping. As 
the train speeds through small 
town America, a clerk pitches off 
the mail for that locality and 
raises a catcher arm which 
snatches a pouch from a specially 
rigged crane. 

Catching requires a special skill 
of its own. William J. Rahter, a 
former RPO man and now assist- 
ant to the Cincinnati regional di- 
rector, has a raft of stories about 
it. 

Timing, of course, is important. 
Mr. Rahter tells about the land- 
marks and signs and sometimes 
just the sound of the train wheels 
which tell the experienced hands 
that it is time for the catch. On 
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one occasion, a clerk almost missed 
a catch because the barn he used 
as a landmark had accidentally 
burned. In another instance, a 
clerk would set an empty bottle on 
the floor, knowing that it would 
fall over as the train rounded a 
final curve and approached the 
depot. 

The mail grab is hardly new. It 
was first accomplished in 1865 on 
the run between New York and 
Washington. The innovation came 
less than a year after the estab- 
lishment on August 28, 1864, of 
the permanent railway post office. 

The first run, from Chicago to 
Clinton, Iowa, was organized by 
George B. Armstrong, of Chicago, 
who in 1869 became the first gen- 
eral superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service. 

A few years earlier, in 1862, 
William A. Davis, the assistant 
postmaster at St. Joseph, Mo., had 
organized a similar service which 
was soon discontinued because of 
the Civil War. Mr. Davis had ob- 
tained for the purpose a baggage 
car fitted by the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad with a table and a 
case with 75 holes. The first run 
was from Palmyra, Mo., to St. 
Joseph. 

There had been sporadic experi- 
ments with en route distribution 
earlier. The first specially 
equipped mail cars operated in 
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June, 1840, between Norwich, Con- 
necticut, and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The first instance of railroad 
transportation of mail occurred in 
November, 1831, when several bags 
were carried by the South Caro- 
lina Canal & Railroad Company. 
The newly completed rail line 
hauled the mail 12 miles west from 
Charleston where the bags were 
transferred to stage coach to be 
hauled the remaining 100 miles to 
Columbia. 

Typical of the affinity which the 
experienced RPO men have for 
their work is the attitude of Le- 
land Pyles, of Fort Ashby, West 
Virginia. Mr. Pyles, for 17 years a 
clerk on the Washington-Chicago 
run, transferred to the Washing- 
ton-Boston route last October 31 
when the Chicago RPO was 
continued. 

He elected transfer to another 
train even though it means that he 
must board a train at Cumberland, 
Maryland, and deadhead three 
hours to his Washington, D.C., 
headout. His new run means that 
he will be away from home for a 
week or more at a time. 

But he is doing what he likes 
best. 

“T sure hate to see “em go,” Mr. 
Pyles says, speaking fondly of the 
RPO. “I’m going to stay with them 
until there aren’t any more.” 





HIGH TIDE AND HEROISM 


At Fairbanks in December, 
1967, and at Corpus Christi im 
February 1968, the Post Office 
Department honored many of the 
employees who sustained the mails 
during disasters in Texas and 
Alaska. 

Awards could never tell the 
whole story. There were too many 
heroes for that, too many instances 
of bravery and selflessness, too 
many occasions when postal em- 
ployees deferred their own needs 








to the consideration of the service. 

Disaster in Texas and Alaska 
evoked the same spirit and deter- 
mination within the postal com- 
munity. The hurricane which ter- 
rorized the tip of Texas for 30 
hours and the flood that inundated 
Fairbanks for five days visited the 
same destruction and personal loss 
upon thousands of Americans. 

Victims no less than any others 
were postal employees who were 
also driven into the streets and 
who for an uncertain time were 
empty-handed and homeless. It 
was they who rejected defeat and 
stubbornly re-established the mails 
before all other considerations. 

In no small way, the postal serv- 
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ice itself is a monument to all those 
who helped sustain it during the 
crises. The awards, inadequate as 
they are, recognize a far greater 
achievement than the contribution 
of any individual. 

The flood was Fairbanks’ worst 
disaster in the city’s 66 years. Dam- 
age, which was estimated at $200 
million, proportionately may have 
been greater than that suffered by 
Anchorage during the Good Fri- 
day earthquake of 1964. A week’s 





low lake in central Alaska as large 
as the state of Alabama. 

Despite such adversity, city de- 
livery was resumed six days after 
the Chena River crested. 

“The Department can take jus- 
tifiable pride in the accomplish- 
ments and actions of the Fairbanks 
postmaster and his employees dur- 
ing the disaster,” Inspector Billy 
J. Sparks reported. Mr. Sparks 
praised particularly Postmaster 
Jack W. Tripp and Superintend- 

















Fairbanks’ College Branch took on a foot of water. 


heavy rain, totaling 5.6 inches, 
triggered the flood, loosing first 
the Tenana River which inundated 
Nenana, a village of 300 early on 
August 14. Within 24 hours, the 
Chena River had overrun Fair- 
banks 60 miles away. 

At its peak, the Chena River 
reached 18.8 feet, six and a half 
feet above flood stage, and for five 
days Fairbanks resembled little 
more than a muddy tributary. The 
renegade river poured a million 
gallons of water into the basement 
of the post office and disrupted 
postal service between the sectional 
center and its 70 associate offices 
which serve an area the size of 
Texas. The flooding created a shal- 


ing Engineer Phillip C. Wilkinson 
who had sandbagged the basement 
of the federal building and re- 
moved furnishings and supplies of 
the post office and other agencies. 
The men had worked most of the 
night, evacuating at 3 a.m. only 
after a rear door burst and flood 
waters cascaded inside. 

Another 54 postal employees 
had reported for work that Mon- 
day night and stayed on duty until 
Friday morning. Their perform- 
ance, Inspector Sparks declared, 
“upheld the finest traditions of the 
postal service for without them 
all other efforts and work would 
have been of little value.” 

Many of the employees simply 
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camped at the Airport Annex 
where Postal Service Officer Rich- 
ard T. Trott took charge and di- 
rected distribution and dispatch 
with extraordinary resource. 

Transportation was a critical 
need, particularly within the 
drowned city. Inspector Sparks 
searched endlessly, canvassing dis- 
aster control points, military in- 
stallations and other possible 
sources for two days before he was 
able finally to rent a boat and a 
truck. 

Later he was to note: “For those 
few persevering to reach their 
places of duty on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, enough cannot be 


rious service award. 

Hurricane Beulah struck the 
Gulf Coast about five weeks after 
the Alaska flood. Brownsville, a 
city of 50,000, and the fishing vil- 
lage of Port Isabel were hardest 
hit by the winds; flooding caused 
severe damage at Harlingen and 
dozens of small communities. Tor- 
nadoes born of Beulah threatened 
cities as far north as Victoria and 
one of the powerful funnels de- 
stroyed the post office at a little 
town with the peaceful name of 
Sweet Home. 

The disaster was the worst since 
the 1933 hurricane, estimated 
Brownsville Postmaster Robert A. 








those they praised. 

C. Lee Schmidt and R. L. Me- 
Coy borrowed cots and lanterns, 
obtained a small store of cold food 
and canned water and settled 
themselves at the Brownsville post 
office in the path of the storm. Dur- 
ing the hours before it came, more 
than 6,000 Brownsville residents 
evacuated, fleeing to all available 
shelters. About 450 took refuge in 
the federal building, sleeping in 
the hallways, sharing the ordeal 
with Inspectors McCoy and 
Schmidt and three other postal 
employees who remained on duty 
throughout the hurricane. 

Chester V. Edlund, engineman; 





Post office at Port Isabel was virtually demolished. 


said. Those reporting on Thurs- 
day and Friday had to make a spe- 
cial effort. Significantly, it was 
the temporary substitute clerks 
and carriers who provided the 
bulk of the work force on Tuesday 
through Thursday with super- 
visory and custodial personnel, as 
a whole, the most diligent and 
faithful about reporting during 
the height of the flood.” 

Despite personal loss, Inspector 
Sparks remained always on duty 
and with Postal Service Officer 
Trott coordinated mail service 
during the emergency and after- 
ward. 

Their work won both men the 
Post Office Department’s merito- 


Runyon who with Assistant Post- 
master Daniel H. Bowling won 
praise for their performance dur- 
ing the crisis. Although the city 
was heavily damaged, the sturdy 
old federal building suffered little 
harm beyond broken windows. 
At Port Isabel, however, the 
blast ripped the roof off the post 
office and forced Postmaster Ruth 
J. Mras and her staff into emer- 
gency quarters at the Merchant 
Marine Bank building until the 
new post office could be completed. 
Postal inspectors who patrolled 
the hurricane front described 
countless instances of individual 
heroism. Two inspectors might 
easily be admitted to the ranks of 


Alfredo Pompa, mechanic-helper, 
and Marciano D. Flores, Jr., jani- 
tor, earned the highest commenda- 
tion of their postmaster and the 
postal inspectors. For three days, 
Messrs. Edlund, Pompa and Flores 
were continuously on duty. They 
went out into the wind and rain to 
help old persons and young 
mothers with babies. They cared 
for evacuees, passing out food and 
drinking water, setting up port- 
able sanitary facilities and provid- 
ing lanterns on each floor after the 
power failed. 
Beulah struck Brownsville at 
2 a.m. September 20. Savage winds 
hurtled through the city at speeds 
of 150 miles per hour, battering 
continued 
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“employees upheld the finest 


windows, 
doors and _ store 


buildings, smashing 
tearing away 





Airboat on flooded Chena. 


signs, whirling debris as large as 
branches and even trees through 
the streets. The hurricane raged 
for 13 hours, ravaging the city 
viciously, and did not abate until 
mid-afternoon. 

Immediately, Inspector Schmidt 
left by car to survey the communi- 
ties west to McAllen. 

He reported damage to several 
installations, including flooding at 
Grulla where the post office found 
haven for several days in a vacant 
building. The advertising of the 
previous tenant, whose specialty 
was beer, had never been removed, 
und a number of patrons entered 
asking for a distinctively non- 
postal service. 

Inspector McCoy borrowed a 
truck from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture laboratory and 
drove east. 

He reported : “Almost the entire 
area between Brownsville and 
Port Isabel was flooded. Only the 
tops of four-foot fence posts were 
visible above the water in many 
areas. 

“The highways were awash. 
Telephone and power lines were 
askew. Snakes were swimming in 
the water, and rats clung to float- 
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ing debris. Cacti were uprooted 
and blown or washed onto high 
ground. Heavy deposits of sea- 
weed were washed far inland. 
“About 85 percent of the build- 
ings at Port Isabel were demol- 
ished or seriously damaged. Large 
pleasure boats were blown out of 
the water and overturned. Virtu- 
ally all power lines were down, and 
large transformers were blown off 
the standing poles. Large tub and 
shrimp boats had been beached by 
the force of the wind. Gasoline 





Inspector Sparks in Fairbanks. 


pumps had been blown down. I 
had to pick my way cautiously 
through the streets to avoid the 
debris. 

“The building housing the post 
office at Port Isabel was almost to- 
tally demolished. Plate glass win- 
dows and doors were blown out. 
A section of the roof had collapsed, 
and approximately two inches of 
water stood on the floor.” 

Flooding was severe at Har- 
lingen, a city of 45,000, and a 
number of postal employees were 
forced to evacuate, among them 
Postmaster Robert E. Gilbert who 
took refuge in the home of Inspec- 
tor Schmidt. 

At San Perlita, flood waters 
were as high as three feet, and 


Postmaster Minnie Dora Moore 
shifted postal operations to her 
own home where she was forced to 
stay for three weeks. 

Further north, Falfurrias was 
isolated by high water for three 
days. Inspector A. O. Wasenius 
eventually got through by hitch- 
ing a ride on a farm tractor on 
Sunday, and when he arrived, he 
found Postmaster James Dowe 
and his 11 employees busily mop- 
ping up after five inches of flood 
water. The first shipment of mail 
arrived that afternoon, and box 
delivery was completed by 7:30 
p.m. 

The tornado which smashed the 
third-class post office at Sweet 
Home struck barely two minutes 
after the clerk, Mrs. Cassie Mae 
Harwood, had seized valuables and 
dashed outside. 

She escaped unharmed. Assist- 
ant Postmaster Wilford J. Trep- 
tow, of nearby Yoakum, drove to 
Sweet Home to protect mail and 





Inspector McCoy drove east. 


valuables until an inspector could 
arrive. 

A hundred miles away, storm, 
rising tides and three separate tor- 
nadoes threatened the town of 
Palacios. Most postal employees 
evacuated, but Assistant Postmas- 
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ter Ira Prindle chose to remain 
and safeguard mails and property. 
As it happened, the post office went 
unscathed. 

In the city of Victoria, which 
also was threatened but un- 
touched, Assistant Superintendent 
of Mails Oscar P. Austin was com- 
mended for long hours of service 
during the crisis period. 

At Pettus, Postmaster James O. 
Bradford courageously waded 
through two and three feet of 
water to store mail, accountable 
paper and valuables on high 
shelves. Ultimately the water in 
his post office was to reach five 
feet. 

Mr. Bradford drove to high 
ground and sat all night in his 
automobile watching his post office 
to make sure there would be no 
looting. 

Three Rivers, which is located 
where its name implies, was par- 
ticularly susceptible, and the post 
office took on nearly three feet 





Helicopter over high water. 


of water. The postmaster, Miss 
Vaughn Price, was on duty until 
the last moment, and then she es- 
caped with only the clothing she 
was wearing. 

From their vantage point on a 
nearby height, Miss Price and her 


clerk, Charles E. Nichols, were 
startled to see the star route car- 
rier making for the post office. Un- 
aware of the evacuation, the car- 
rier braved high water to get the 
mail through, delivered several 
sacks to the abandoned building 
and then drove on. 

Mr. Nichols waded back to the 
post office, making his way through 
waist-deep water, and was able to 
reach the mail and store it safely 
before it was dampened. 

In Fairbanks, Inspector Sparks 





Tornado hits Sweet Home. 


reported: “Many boxholders were 
dumbfounded to receive mail on 
Wednesday and Thursday.” 

It was a major achievement to 
have trucks on the streets that 
soon. Eighteen postal vehicles had 
been badly damaged by high 
water, and even as parcel deliv- 
eries began, & maintenance team 
from Seattle was arriving to re- 
condition the entire Fairbanks 
fleet. 

The team from Seattle, which 
made the permanent repairs, in- 
cluded A. H. Stringham, vehicle 
maintenance chief for Seattle Re- 
gion; Charles J. Nelson, director 
of vehicle maintenance at Seattle; 
automotive foreman William M. 
Edington and _ body-fenderman 


traditions of the postal service” 


Jan H. DeBoer. 
The automotive experts spent 11 





Evacuees at Brownsville. 


days servicing the Fairbanks fleet, 
working at odd times so that post- 
al service could be maintained and 
often sticking to the task for 18 
hours at a stretch. There was no 
lodging, of course, and the men 
obtained cots and sleeping bags 
and put up at the installation. 

Inspector Sparks said of them: 
“They exhibited sincere interest 
and concern over the needs of the 
local office and individual postal 
employees, and their attitude and 
devotion to duty were above re- 
proach. They are fully deserving 
of commendation for their accom- 
plishments at Fairbanks.” 

In a way, people expected the 
postal service to be operating, as 
if the mails should be immune 
somehow from flood and hurri- 
vane. Some Fairbanks residents 
did the supreme homage of de- 
positing cards and letters at a time 
when many collection boxes were 
damaged and overturned and 
threatened still by high water. 

Such trust was not misplaced. 
It is no small tribute to note that 
the mail was indeed collected from 
those boxes and ultimately deliv- 
ered, even though it had to be dried 
first. @ 
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Signing ceremony: from left, seated, Assistant Postmaster General Murphy, Postmaster General O'Brien, Deputy Post- 
master General Belen, Assistant Postmaster General McMillan; standing, E. M. Diekemper (Maintenance Employees), 
M. J. Cullen (Special Delivery Messengers), E.C. Hallbeck (Clerks), Congressman Olsen, C. W. Hilliard (Rural Carriers), 
Senator Y arborough, Congressman Hamilton, J. J. Keating (Letter Carriers), Deputy Assistant Postmaster General LaPenta, 
E. G. Gibson (Motor Vehicle Employees), Harold McAvoy (Mail Handlers). 


NATIONAL AGREEMENT SIGNED 


Almost 5 months of hard bargaining, historic 
though unsuccessful third-party mediation, and two 
key decisions by the Postmaster General were the in- 
gredients that finally produced a new National 
Agreement for some 625,000 postal employees. It was 
signed Feb. 9. 

Postmaster General O’Brien accepted in full the 
recommendation of a federal mediator and ruled 
that contract provisions on employee suspensions and 
reassignments would remain unchanged. These two 
issues were referred to the Postmaster General after 
union and management negotiators—even with the 
unprecedented help of the mediator—were unable to 
agree on proposed new contract language. 

In deciding that the present contract language on 
suspensions would remain unchanged, Mr. O’Brien 
also ruled that this provision would be subject to 
reconsideration upon 60 days notice by either man- 
agement or the unions. 

“The capacity to deal promptly with patent insub- 
ordination is vital to the operation of an efficient 
postal service, and I continue to believe that our pres- 
ent procedures are in need of improvement,” Mr. 
O’Brien said. He indicated the Department may want 
to reopen negotiations on appeal procedures after a 
Cabinet-level committee, of which he is a member, 
reports to the President on its review of labor-man- 
agement relations in the Federal Service. 

The Committee’s report could have a significant 
impact on the handling of disciplinary action, the 
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Postmaster General said. 

Appeal procedures generated by far the most heat 
during the long contract negotiations. The disagree- 
ment arose over a Department proposal to permit 
suspensions of employees of up to 10 days to be im- 
posed promptly rather than after an appeal. Now 35 
to 90 days elapse before a suspension takes effect. 

The Department argued that its inability to impose 
a suspension quickly after an infraction erodes dis- 
cipline. The unions said any move to suspend em- 
ployees before an appeal would be a step backward. 

Efforts to resolve the dispute included an offer by 
the Postmaster General to permit third-party inter- 
vention tantamount to arbitration of suspensions and 
dismissals, In return, management sought the right 
to impose short-term suspensions within a few days of 
the infraction. Although government regulations pro- 
hibit binding arbitration, Mr. O’Brien said he per- 
sonally favors this method of settling disciplinary dis- 
putes and would be extremely reluctant to reverse an 
umpire’s recommendation. 

However, the unions steadfastly insisted that by 
agreeing to suspensions before appeal they would be 
giving up an important protection employees now 
have. 

The second impasse resolved by the Postmaster 
General involved the conditions and pay levels of 
employees transferred to stationary post offices from 
other assignments. Management wanted to revise such 
provisions as restoration of seniority and reserving 














higher-level jobs for reassigned employees. Unions 
wanted to authorize negotiation of bumping rights 
at the post office level. 

As a result of the Postmaster General’s decision 
reassignments will continue to be handled as they 
were under the old contract. Changes sought by both 
labor and management were ruled out. 

Although his efforts were unsuccessful, Mediator 
James Holden’s appearance at the bargaining table 
made labor relations history. It was the first time an 
outside mediator had been called in to help settle a 
bargaining dispute on a national contract between a 
Federal agency and its employees. 

Mr. Holden was assigned to the negotiations by the 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service after 39 
bargaining sessions spread over almost 3 months had 
produced agreement on all issues but suspensions and 
reassignments. He met with union and management 
negotiators, both jointly and separately, seven times 
in 10 days—but to no avail. 
_ Mr. Holden then made a report with recommenda- 
tions to Postmaster General O’Brien. In adopting Mr. 
Holden’s recommendations, the Postmaster General 
said that the question of third-party intervention as 
a fair and effective means of settling contract dis- 
putes in government “remains largely untested and 
vulnerable to criticism.” 

“Rejection of the recommendations could only have 
lent credence to that criticism,” Mr. O’Brien said. 

The new contract is for 2 years, making it the 
longest ever. During the extended negotiations, more 
than 130 proposals and counter-proposals were ex- 
changed during 39 regular bargaining sessions. 

With seven unions confronting at least three De- 
partment negotiators, sessions usually required 4 
hours or longer. The shortest was 5 minutes, and the 
longest consumed 18 hours. The length of a meeting 
could be reckoned by the number of empty coffee cups 
and discarded cigarette packs. Beards lengthened as 
tempers shortened. _ 

When specialized subjects or technical points came 
up, the sides would be augmented by experts. In all, 
more than 30 different union and management repre- 
sentatives had a hand in discussions. 

Chief union negotiators were J. Stanly Lewis, 
Letter Carriers; Ross A. Messer, Maintenance Em- 
ployees; Jesse Brownlee, Mail Handlers; Michael J. 
Cullen, Special Delivery Messengers; Chester W. 
Parrish, Motor Vehicle Employees; Herbert F. 
Alfrey, Rural Letter Carriers; and Don E. Dunn, 
Postal Clerks. 

The Department’s team included chief negotiator 
James J. LaPenta, Jr., Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
General for Personnel; James K. Sullivan, Anthony 
F. Ingrassia, and Henry L. Dixon, Jr. 

The 26 contract articles the teams agreed on in- 
clude a number of important changes. Among them 








was higher “drive-out” pay for letter carriers. 

Another alteration reduced the years-of-service re- 
quirement for employees who wish to take reopened 
supervisory examinations. If a supervisory examina- 
tion doesn’t produce enough eligibles, it may be re- 
opened. The new contract requires three years of 
service, rather than four, to qualify to take an ex- 
amination being given for the second time, and 2 
years if it is being given for the third time. 

The unions scored a significant gain in winning 
unilateral arbitration rights in disputes over unfair 
labor practices and contrac+ violations. Now unions 
which feel management has violated the Federal 
Service Code of Fair Labor Practices will have the 
right to take the matter to arbitration. 

Unions already had the right to invoke arbitra- 
tion on alleged violations of the National Agreement, 
but management had to consent to it. The new pact 
does not require management consent. 

In a notable triumph for collective bargaining, a 
long-simmering disagreement over the scheduling of 
career substitutes was settled at the negotiating table. 

The unions complained that although career sub- 
stitutes might be getting their 40 hours they were 
being required to work split shifts at the same time 
temporaries were being given continuous work 
schedules. The unions also said temporaries were 
being called in to work early in the week while career 
substitutes were scheduled later in the week. 

Local postmasters argued that by being required to 
give career substitutes the first 40 hours, they often 
were left without experienced help late in the week. 
A career substitute clerk, for example, might be 
needed late in the week to “throw a scheme,” but if he 
demanded to work the first available 40 hours, an in- 
experienced temporary would have to be used or the 
career substitute called in on overtime. 

Labor and management agreed finally to retain 
a requirement that temporaries shouldn’t be used if 
career substitutes aren’t getting 40 hours of work a 
week. However, the negotiators added these clarify- 
ing sentences to the language in the old agreement: 

“Except when required by service needs, career 
substitutes shall not be required to work split shifts 
or expanded days of employment in order to average 
40 hours weekly while temporary substitutes are pro- 
vided continuous employment. Career substitutes will 
receive first consideration for assignments for which 
they qualify providing they are utilized to the good 
of the service.” 

One outgrowth of the new national agreement 
could be a substantial increase in the number of con- 
tract changes at the local level. In the past any pro- 
posal by either union or*management to revise ex- 
isting language in a local contract required mutual 
agreement at the local level. If after good-faith bar- 
gaining both parties could not agree to a change, the 
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hard bargaining on both sides 


matter was dropped and the existing contract lan- 
guage remained in force unchanged. 

This so-called status que provision—which has been 
in effect since the first local contracts were negotiated 
in 1963—has been dropped from the new national 
agreement. 

In the upcoming round of local negotiations im- 
passes on existing contract provisions will be handled 
the same as impasses on new proposals. They will be 
referred to the regional level and then, if still unset- 
tled, to the national level. If union and management 
representatives fail to agree at the national level the 
disputed issue will be dropped and will not be sub- 
ject to further negotiations during the life of the local 
contract. 

Under the new contract it will no longer be man- 
datory that employees temporarily assigned to first- 
line supervisory jobs be selected from among those 
in the zone of consideration on the promotion eligi- 
bility list. The new agreement calls for selections to 
be made in this manner “to the extent practicable.” 

The new contract language on vacation schedules 
permits local negotiations on whether employees can 
take leave twice during choice vacation periods. Leave 
during the prime vacation time had been limited to 
one continuous period of 10 to 15 days, depending on 
the amount of leave earned annually by the employee. 

As a result of the new contract unions now have 
complete control over who will represent them on 
local employee welfare committees, Unions which 
have exclusive recognition at the local level, or which 
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“It began to happen soon after he accidentally 
swallowed some of my postage stamps!” 
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have formal recognition and are affiliated with one 
of the seven groups with national exclusive recogni- 
tion, choose the welfare committee member for their 
craft. 

The old contract called for the installation head 
to choose the craft representative from a list of three 
names submitted by the unions. Now the unions will 
designate the member and alternate. 

Negotiations on the new contract got off to a good 
start September 13 with quick agreement on ground 
rules. Over the next 4 months the pace of bargaining 
ebbed and flowed. 

There were extended periods with little apparent 
progress. Then agreement would be reached on two 
or three proposals at a single session. 

The dominant issue surfaced early. From the time 
the Department proposed September 29 at the fourth 
negotiating session that prompt employee suspensions 
of up to 10 days be permitted, it was apparent that 
this issue would overshadow all others. 

The first agreements on actual contract language 
were reached October 10 during the eighth meeting. 
Union and management representatives initialed two 
proposals, 

With the expiration of the old contract less than 
13 hours away, the negotiators gathered around the 
bargaining table October 31 for the twenty-third 
time. The first 22 sessions had produced 81 proposals 
and counter proposals. Agreement had been reached 
on only seven of these. 

The problem of the impending contract expiration 
was settled quickly when the unions accepted a De- 
partment suggestion that the agreement be extended 
to December 5. With pressure eased, the session 
proved a particularly productive one. Agreement was 
reached on two more proposals and all but minor 
differences were resolved on two others. By the end 
of November, 18 proposals had been accepted. 

On November 30 the Department’s chief spokes- 
men told the unions the contract would not be ex- 
tended beyond December 5 and any unresolved issues 
would be submitted to mediation. However, he said 
the contract would be kept in effect administratively 
by order of the Postmaster General until further 
notice. 

When the bone-tired union and management nego- 
tiators left the Post Office Department about 3 a.m. 
December 6, they had labored for almost 3 months 
and had hammered out 26 articles. But they had no 
contract, and no assurance there would be one. 

Ahead lay another 2 months of uncertainty over 
whether all their efforts might go for nothing, uncer- 
tainty that did not end until the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s impasse decisions set in motion the final steps to 
a new contract. 
















Sack rounds into shape under the 
swift hands of George H. Straden. 


TO, 

BUILD Ag 
BETTER 
MAIL BAG 


Even Carnaby Street, which is 
responsible for fashion’s farthest 
reaches, has never conceived a mod 
mail bag. 

It has remained for so staid an 
emporium as the postal establish- 
ment to instigate such trends as the 
purple pouch, the square sack and 
the stainless steel weave. 

Admittedly, none of these crea- 
tions may ever see the production 
line, but such inspired designs are 
the most interesting things in sacks 
since women were wearing them 
10 years ago. : 

Change is coming at last to the 
gray canvas pouch that is one of 
the ancient and enduring appur- 
tenances of the postal system; 
never has there been such an ener- 
getic effort to build a better mail 
bag. 

More and more new sacks are 
being cut from nylon and dyed 
brilliant colors—a flagrant orange 
for air mail, green for ground 
bound first class, blue for air mail 
abroad, gray for military mail and 
red for space available. 

Rather than fashion, air mail 
and economics have been the pro- 
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genitors of the change. It has be- 
come too expensive to ship air mail 
in canvas sacks that weigh three 
and a half pounds when a nylon 
wisp of 13 ounces is available. 

The savings in transportation 
costs are enormous, especially on 
the Viet Nam run. Now being de- 
livered are 500,000 additional red 
pouches, used for parcels weighing 
less than five pounds, and the Post 
Office Department hopes to have 
a sizeable quantity of the SAM 
pouches available for the coming 
year. 

Transportation charges will be 
about $1 per sack cheaper than for 
the heavier canvas. On that basis, 
each of the nylon pouches would 
recover its manufacturing cost in 
just three trips to Southeast Asia. 
Savings are expected to run to sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually. 


Currently, the Post Office De- 


partment has nearly four million 
nylon bags in use. Another 2.6 
million are on order. 

Despite these totals, nylon ac- 
counts for only a fraction of the 
department’s bag inventory. More 





than 40 million of them are circu- 
lating like so many corpuscles 
through the postal life stream, 
and, drab duckcloth though they 
be, the Post Office Department is 
holding $95 million worth of bags. 

It would cost that much to re- 
place the current stock. Ancient as 
is the institution of the common 
bag, it remains the simplest and 
most effective way of collecting 
mail for a common destination. 
The bag is still the post office’s 
primary container. 

Significantly, the department 
continues to maintain 1,018 sad- 
dlebags which it issues to star 
route carriers who transport mail 
through back woods country on 
horseback. 

Undaunted by the evidence of 
such staying power, one headquar- 
ters group now talks of replacing 
the sack with something more ap- 
propriate to the technology of the 
times. The Interdepartmental Con- 
tainer Advisory Board speaks of 
breeding a whole new generation 
of containers that would reduce the 
bag to secondary importance. 
There is yet, however, no specific 
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pedigree for the superbag; no one 
is certain whether it would be 
made of metal, plastic or even fab- 
ric, but the idea is that it would be 
large enough to hold great quanti- 
ties of mail destined for major dis- 
tributing points. 

The board has already traced 
“containerization,” as it calls its 
new science, back to 1835 when 
postal employees at Baltimore 
nailed a box onto a railway car 
and shipped mail 40 miles south 
to Washington. 

Transportation problem 
that has always been associated 
with mail and empty bags. Even 
though the bag supply may be ade- 
quate, it cannot be used properly 
unless a sufficient quantity is avail- 
able to a major mailer when he 
needs it. 

An improved pattern of distri- 
bution is now an important topic 
under consideration by the Mailers 
Technical Advisory Committee. 
The panel, whose members are 
major business mailers, has discov- 
ered that an apparent shortage of 
mail bags will be eased when the 
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Mrs. Elizabeth M. Stevenson rivets label cases. 
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department inaugurates a new 
system of bag control. 

In the making is a method of 
automatic data processing which 
will show in a few seconds the 
number of bags held by private 
companies and the 44,000 postal 
installations. Better control may 
mean a decrease in the demand for 
new bags. During fiscal years 1962 
to 1967, bag production totaled 
17.7 million. About 9.2 million old 
sacks were discarded and the total 
inventory went up approximately 
33 percent during the five year 
period. 

Only one postal installation— 
the Mail Equipment Shops at 
Washington—manufactures new 
bags, most of which are for air- 
mail. For the past few years, the 
Post Office Department has relied 
on federal prison industries to 
produce most of its new canvas 
bags. : 

Mail bags are durable. Old ones 
are stitched, patched, repaired and 
almost never laundered. Their 
average life is 27 years, and a good 
number of them do make it to re- 





tirement age. 

However, torn bags can be dif- 
ficult to keep separate from good 
ones, and it was the mailers’ com- 
mittee which suggested the purple 
bag, a bag exclusively for bad bags. 
The department, which would 
have to produce a limited number 
of the “grape” bags, is thinking it 
over. 

It was also the mailers’ panel 
which noted that magazines come 
in any size but round and recom- 
mended the square sack. 

The stainless steel weave is some- 
thing like a natural son of nylon; 
the sleek, hard fabric generates so 
much static electricity that the 
cloth tends to stand up and walk 
around when impatient seam- 
stresses are trying to whip it into 
a bag. 

Technicians are now experi- 
menting with improved fabrics, 
including stainless steel fibers 
which could be woven into the 
nylon so that the cloth would 
ground itself. This is the best al- 
ternative to a lightning rod for 
each bag. 


Mrs. Ella E. Nely stitches pouch’s seam. 
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BY TIM LARKIN 





A few days ago my wife Clemantis accused me of 
doing nothing but think day and night of my work 
at the post office. “You don’t even remember our an- 
niversary,” she sobbed. 

“That’s a lie! And you know it,” I said in my most 
diplomatic and soothing tone. “We were married a 
week after Postmaster General Day issued those mis- 
printed Dag Hammarskjold stamps.” 

Actually, though, I’ve been worrying a lot about 
the postal service in recent weeks. Something strange 
is going on. Maybe you’ve noticed it too. If so, I con- 
gratulate you, for only the quick-eyed can notice 
something that isn’t there. What isn’t there is the 
usual daily blizzard of denunciations of the postal 
service. My “IN” basket ordinarily groans under the 
morning collection of irate editorials and articles 
telling us that we’re running the worst postal system 
outside of Communist China. People used to send in 
petitions to get us turned back to those messengers of 
Herodotus who started the whole business to begin 
with. But now I come in and—nothing. It’s positively 
frightening. 

Tell you the truth, I miss those denunciations. 
They were like old friends, a little abrasive, but I 
knew what to expect. 

Many of them seemed to be written by the same 
fellow too. I have a pretty good idea what he must 
look like. Fifty-five years old, named Ezekiel. Lives 
in this boarding house, few chums, mattress has one 
rhomboidshaped and two oblong lumps that make his 
back pain something fierce. And the guy in the room 
next door is inventing the ultimate weapon, a de- 
vice to drive an enemy crazy by producing a continu- 
ous sound that resembles a fingernail scratched across 
an endless blackboard. 

Obviously, Ezekiel doesn’t have a happy life. If 
denouncing our postal service cheers him up, why, 
we can take it. Can’t we? Better than having him 
go back to kicking puppies. So, you can see why I’m 
pretty worried about the drought of “Our Lousy 
Mail Service” articles. Mighty worried. Old Ezekiel 
could even have gone down to his final reward. 


So cheer up, Old Zeke, wherever you are. We’re 
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going to help you. We’re going to send you the first 
genuine post office self-denunciation kit ever written. 
All you have to do is fill in the blank spaces according 
to local atmospheric conditions. Ready? Here goes. 


“Last week a letter arrived here at _._..----- from 
sieciteamalaals , just ______ miles away. That’s (choose 
one: four days, sixty days, 35 years) to travel a dis- 
tance that a (choose two: three legged dog, tortoise 
on Miltown, dead rabbit, stuffed brontosaurus) could 
have delivered in -.--------. 


“In addition to the time involved, the envelope 
(choose any even combination: had coffee stains, bore 
cloven hoof marks, contained the wrong address, had 
been attacked by moths, was marked “Found Loose in 
the Mails,” was received separately from the letter). 


“This is (choose if you must ; a disgrace, a national 
disgrace, an international disgrace, a cosmic dis- 
grace), and certainly shows that mail today is being 
delivered at greater cost far less efficiently than it 
was during (choose any; grandfather’s day, the War 
of Jenkins’ Ear, the Triassic Period, the Second Ice 
Age, recess at P.S. 189). 


“Why can’t our mail be delivered the way it is over- 
seas? In some countries there are (choose one; three 
deliveries a day, nine deliveries a day, deliveries every 
minute, letters delivered that haven’t even been writ- 
ten yet). 


“From personal experience I know that letters are 
delivered quickly and accurately at far less cost in 
(choose as many as your travel agent permits; Ust 
Kamenogurst, Uzok, Llanfairpwelgwyngyll, Chomo- 
Lungma, Urianghai). 


“Also, there are several countries such as .......- 
eidigaele and _............. where the patron doesn’t 
have to worry about unwanted mail. An official agency 
makes sure that he doesn’t get any the government 
knows he doesn’t want to get.” 


Zeke, I hope all this makes your lot a little less 
onerous. It might even help make it more accurate 
and amusing. @ 
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Mrs. Alma E. Thompson 
Making Mail Bags 


See page 19 

















